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Is World Government 


_ Mr. BUCHANAN: Is world government 
_ possible now? 


Mr. Joyce: If by possible we mean 
feasible or practicable, something 
which can happen in any case, my 
/ answer is yes. If by now we mean 


| reasonably soon, something which can 


begin to happen within the next few 
years, my answer is again yes. 


Mr. Bascock: I disagree. I think no 
- world government, as distinct from an 
international or world organization, 
can succeed unless it becomes a symbol 
of an idea which is greater than na- 
tionalism. 

Three prominent ideas are democra- 
cy, communism, and pacifism. 


Mr. Evprince: I think the attempt to 
obtain world government at this time 
by constitutional convention might 
destroy what universality we have 
within the United Nations and might 
well precipitate a shooting war. 


* * * 
Peace Through World State? 


Mr. BuCHANAN: The major hope of 
the world today, I think, is peace. Oh, 
you hear criticism of certain nations 
and military leaders on grounds that 
they want war, but the people of our 
world—without doubt—want no more 
conflict. 

World government is often pro- 
pounded as a great step toward lasting 
peace. But what form would such a 
government take, and could it possibly 
succeed? 

Now, Joyce, when you answer our 
question—Is world government possi- 
ble now?—you mention two vital ifs. 
Would you expand on that view? 


Mr. Joyce: Our approach to world 
government must take into account the 
fact that there is no one, no direct, no 
single road to world government, but 


Possible Now? 


that many forces and many ideas are 
leading to it. Those forces and those 
ideas are focused on our generation. 
It requires a combination of technique 
or organization on the one hand, and 
of will or public opinion on the other 
hand, operating together to produce in 
our time and generation an effective 
world government. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In opposition, Bab- 
cock, you mention three prominent 
ideas now drawing support. Do you 
mean that we have to choose one of 
those ideas and that it will be the 
ruling factor? 


Communism, Democracy, Pacifism 


Mr. Bascock: J am coming out par- 
tially ahead of time to say that I am 
entirely in favor of a world govern- 
ment if we could achieve it. I think 
that the greatest virus of our day, like 
the Bubonie Plague of the 13th cen- 
tury, is nationalism. I think in order 
to get an international government we 
have to get a government which be- 
comes a symbol of an idea. 

Three prominent ideas—and there 
are many of them—which are super- 
national in character, are communism, 
democracy, and pacifism. There are 
a number of others. The government 
which is going to succeed has to be- 
come a symbol of one of those ideas. 
Otherwise people will never fight and 
never die for it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Eldridge, you seem 
to fear we may get ourselves into a 
shooting war. But how could activities 
toward world government, which is 
built mostly on the hope of peace, do 
that? 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: We all recognize that 
since April, 1945, when the United 
Nations Charter was begun, relations 
between the United States and Russia 
have steadily declined. Now relations 
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between Russia and the majority of 
nations within the United Nations 
have declined. Through the practical 
steps that are being taken in the West, 
through the economic recovery in Eu- 
rope, and through the formation of the 
North Atlantic Pact, there is a grow- 
ing strength. At the same time there 
is the question of what Russia will do 
next. 

I think it is obvious that her own 
policies are under debate in the Krem- 
lin at the present moment. And if we 
attempted now to move any closer to- 
gether it might make the Russians 
nervous and fearful of what the West 
was attempting to do to the extent 
that they might suddenly withdraw 
from the United Nations. Not alone 
that, they might launch an attack 
upon the West at once. 


What Is World Government? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I think we should 
discuss what we actually mean by 
world government. We have mentioned 
several facets here. What is your con- 
ception of this federal state, Joyce? 


Mr. Joyce: I would rather preface 
that answer by a comment upon Bab- 
cock’s point with which I agree. World 
government will be the symbol of an 
idea. 

Now, I am going to ask what he 
means by his idea. World unity in it- 
self is an idea, and world government 
is the expression of that idea of unity 
in institutional form. 


Reverting to your own question, Bu- 
chanan, you have stressed peace. I 
wouldn’t stress peace so much as 
government, because government is 
the condition of peace. Peace itself 
is one of those vague aspirations which 
cannot operate, for example, through 
United Nations, which has a nongov- 
ernmental basis. Peace cannot oper- 
ate unless government is instituted in 
order to make it an effective process 
of society. 


Mr. BABcocK: I absolutely agree with 
you that government is the instrument 
of peace, that peace cannot be achieved 
without government, and that war is 
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really anarchy. But any government 
can institute peace—totalitarian gov- 
ernment or any other government. I 
would take issue both with Joyce and 
Eldridge. 

I think Eldridge is talking not about 
a world government but about a world 
association. The maximum attainable 
at the moment from his point of view 
—because we insist on national sov- 
ereignty—is a world association, not 
a world government. You are not real- 
ly advocating a world government; 
you are advocating something less 
than a world government—interna- 
tional government. If I could get you 
to agree with that I would be happy. 


Mr. Joyce: I am not advocating an 
inter-national government. I am ad- 
vocating a government which is swpra- 
national. Hence I take issue directly, 
as we English lawyers say, with my 
learned opponent who does stand for 
interstate or inter-national govern- 
ment, which the United Nations in 
law is. 

Supra-national government implies 
an entirely different approach to the 
problems of the world from the pacts 
and charters, which attempt and fail 
to unite nations. 


Distinction Among Approaches 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In talking about 
government, we have mentioned an 
association, a government, and a su- 
pra-national government. I would like 
to know the distinction among the 
three. You mentioned both an asso- 
ciation and government, Babcock. How 
do you differentiate there? 


Mr. Bascock: I suppose technically 
Joyce is correct. In international law 
the United Nations is a government. 


Mr. Joyce: Is not. 


Mr. BABCOCK: Oh well, that’s all right 
then. We are in agreement. 


Mr. JOYCE: 
association. 


Mr. Bascock: It is an inter-national 
association with each one of the sov- 
ereign states maintaining its inter- 
national status. 


It is an inter-national 
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What bothers me here is why Joyce 
won’t support the United Nations. He 
has an inter-national association. I 
also want to go far beyond that. I 
don’t think it is a government, but 
it is the maximum feasible if you are 
going to make it world-wide, as dis- 
tinct from inter-national. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In other words, the 
association would not have the powers 
that this world government would 
have? Is that a correct differentia- 
tion? 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: I think so. By cutting 
down on national sovereignty, we 
would give world government more 
power than we give to the present 
association within the United Nations. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We would actually 
put the individual governments below 
the world government? 


Yes. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Would you other 
gentlemen agree with that? 


Yes, I think we all 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: 


Mr. BABCOCK: 
agree. 

The inter-national government, if 
it were truly federal, would have pow- 
er to take action against the individu- 
al no matter in what country he might 
be found. I think that is characteristic 
of a federal government. 


What's Wrong With U.N.? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The United Nations 
cannot do that today? It cannot go 
into a country and take care of an in- 
dividual? 

Mr. ELDRIDGE: No, the inter-national 
court of justice governs relations only 
between governments and not indi- 
viduals. 


Mr. Baspcock: And only governments 
may be parties before it. 


Mr. Joyce: Moreover, the principle 
statute in the charter of the United 
Nations lays it down specifically. “The 
Organization is based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its 
members.” That is a past fiction, and 


yet it is a principle of the United Na- 
tions. 

I would not support the United Na- 
tions on that ground, although I do 
support it because within it are the 
functional agencies and administra- 
tive and other techniques which are 
the very foundations of world govern- 
ment at the present time. 


MR. BUCHANAN: It is a beginning, 
then, but it does not go far enough? 


Mr. JoYcE: You see, the things that 
are good within the United Nations, to 
my mind, are the things which would 
have happened either way. The Inter- 
national Labor Office, and other spe- 
cialized agencies are part and parcel 
of man’s historical development. They 
are the foundations in a practical 
operative sense of world government. 
They would have happened either way. 
What the United Nations has done, 
happily, is to coordinate and improve 
their working. In so doing it has laid 
the foundations of world government, 
but, in so far as it seeks to carry 
on the principle of national sovereign- 
ty enshrined in Article One of the 
charter, it is a step away from world 
government. 


Does Form Matter? 


Mr. Bascock: Joyce, now that you 
and I have both agreed to do away 
with the United Nations, leaving Eld- 
ridge behind here, I would like to get 
to a particular point of the argument. 
Would you be in favor of any inter- 
national world federal government re- 
gardless of the form of that particular 
government? Does a communist world 
government agree with you? Does an 
authoritarian world government agree 
with you? 


Mr. Joyce: I feel in many of these 
discussions we rather move into the 
field of semantics and presuppose con- 
ditions which in any case would dis- 
appear in the process of getting re- 
sults. For example, it is inconceivable 
that there could be a communist world 
government, or a totalitarian world 
government unless there is another 
war. 
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But, if you have a third world war, 
you certainly will have the spread of 
totalitarianism and the spread of com- 
munism. But we are interested in the 
techniques of democracy. I say that 
by the process I have indicated of ex- 
tending the existing form of world 
government, although not called by 
that name, just the act of will which 
requires a decision on a great scale 
from the grass roots—through a peo- 
ple’s world assembly—-we can bring 
about a democratic world government. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: There is one point, 
Joyce, that I would like to discuss. 
You spoke of the difficulties that would 
disappear as the processes went for- 
ward to form a world government. To 
me that is one of the fundamental 
weaknesses of those who argue in 
favor of world government. They at- 
tempt to dismiss too lightly the difficul- 
ties that are inherent in the situation 
and call them simply technical difficul- 
ties. They say that if you have a 
world government you wouldn’t have 
those problems. Primarily, what di- 
vides our world today is an extremely 
difficult split between the majority of 
the nations within the United Nations 
and the Soviet Union. 


World State No Cure-all 


Mere existence of a world govern- 
ment as such, as an instrument, would 
not solve the fundamental and bed- 
rock practical problems that we have 
at the present time. How would world 
government solve the stalemate in Ger- 
many? How would world government 
solve the stalemate in Austria? How 
would world government solve the situ- 
ation in Korea? How would world 
government solve the whole problem 
of the Far East, where we are begin- 
ning to clash with the Soviet Union in 
an ideological situation? 


Mr. Joyce: My answer, if not direct, 
at least is to the point. There is no 
perfect solution on this earth, but 
there is no solution for those problems 
outside world government. It is the 
absence of world government or the 
attempt to establish it in the past 


scribed in your questions. 

It seems to me we have now a 
breathing space in which to reset our 
course. It may be fifteen years, and 


I think it may be even a little longer. f) 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, fj 
which taken at flood leads to fortune.” | 
We must seize this breathing space so | 
that the conditions which have pro- 
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which has produced the anarchy de- | 


HI 


duced the very things which are de- ff) 


precated may not recur. The answer 
to that course of action is the estab- 
lishment, in as many fields as we can, 
of world government in place of the 
anarchy which will always produce 
that kind of result. 


Mr. BABcock: Joyce has just made an 
eloquent argument for the need of 
establishing world government with- 
out telling us how it is feasible. Eld- 
ridge has just made a splendid con- 
demnation of the inability of the 
United Nations to solve the particular 
kind of controversy that we are facing. 
I want to pin down both your argu- 
ments to a particular point. 


‘Neither Will Work’ 


In Joyce’s case, it seems to me, he 
wants very much to have a world gov- 
ernment but cannot see, except in the 
vague and nice and pacific way, how it 
is possible. Eldridge says your world 
government won’t work so we have 
to have a world association which he 
admits won’t work. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: I want to make one 
point, Babcock. You must also bear 
in mind the limitations of the charter 
of the United Nations—limitations 
which we all wanted—and bear in 
mind that the practical problems 
which I mentioned have to do with 
World War II settlements. They are 
not actually the property of the United 
Nations to solve. They are the proper- 
ty of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to solve. 


Mr. Bascock: Not the fundamental 
dispute between East and West, Rus- 
sia and the United States, and Russia 
and Great Britain? 
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Mr. ELDRIDGE: The fundamental dis- 
pute over Germany and over Austria 
—those are certainly questions for the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Mr. Joyce: I wonder whether a coun- 
cil of foreign ministers has ever solved 
anything. 

I remember a story that was told 
to me when I was working in Geneva 
by Senor S. de Madanaga who had 
a dream the night before he attended 
one of these councils of foreign minis- 
ters. The ministers were sitting at a 
banquet, and he asked the angel who 
was guiding him why there was no 
food on the table. And the angel re- 
plied to Senor S. de Madanaga, “My 
dear fellow, don’t you know, these fel- 
lows sit around here to eat each 
other!” 


Councils of Foreign Ministers 


Mr. Evpripce: Mr. Canning might tell 
you that a council of foreign ministers 
which took place in 1820 was a very 
successful council of foreign ministers. 
It gave England a century of peace. 


Mr. Joyce: I can see that Eldridge, 
not being acquainted with English 
history books, is not aware of the 
reputation Mr. Canning enjoys at the 
present time. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: Canning enjoys a nice 
reputation in American history books 
because he supported the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: To come up to the 
present, if you say that a council of 
foreign ministers has never accom- 
plished anything, don’t you project 
that council of foreign ministers to a 
world council? How could world gov- 
ernment work, then? 


Mr. Joyce: That is a vital question, 
because it goes to the very heart of an 
inter-state organization represented 
by the people who are acquainted with 
the process of political appointment or 
election for the purpose of defending 
the interests of their own state. A 
council of that kind cannot produce 
world agreements of lasting benefit, 
but only temporary agreements in the 


form of pacts, treaties, etc. It is dif- 
ferent from a world government ap- 
pointed from the grass roots by the 
people to institute those forms of goy- 
ernment which will give them safety 
and happiness. That type of approach 
to the world as we have achieved it 
in our states is an entirely different 
approach from the inter-government 
approach. 


State Needs Nations’ Support 


Mr. Bascock: I would agree that a 
government can solve the problems 
that a council cannot solve. But the 
basic problem is: How do you achieve 
that kind of government? We have 
to find a kind of a government the 
people would support as opposed to 
their native United States, Britain, 
Canada or France. People are going 
to support very few such governments. 
They still have that nationalism which 
is the bug of our society and is likely 
to remain the disease of our century. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: I would make a point, 
too, Joyce, that you mention on this 
question of what people represent. For 
example, the Americans who are ap- 
pointed to the United Nations repre- 
sent a national point of view. They 
were not chosen as you would choose 
them in a free and democratic election, 
and yet that problem is fundamental 
wherever you have a democratic sys- 
tem in operation. 

We Americans elect some 400 mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives 
and we elect 96 Senators. There is a 
constant argument whether a Senator 
is supposed to represent the broad 
point of view of the United States of 
America, or whether he is supposed to 
represent the view of the people of 
Illinois. It is a constant and never- 
ending conflict, it seems to me, and 
in order to get re-elected there are 
times when he has to support the peo- 
ple of Illinois against the people of the 
other 47 states. 


Mr. Joyce: Exactly. I am afraid my 
lips are sealed on the question of the 
American setup. I had the privilege of 
attending the Senate twice, once in 
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August, and once a few weeks ago, 
and on each occasion a rather peculiar 
—to the British mind—debate was 
going on. Perhaps I will be more for- 
tunate in my third visit. It seems to 
me the whole point is that the national 
statesman, even democratically elected, 
has not necessarily the type of mind 
or experience or attitude which can 
work an inter-national or a supra- 
national government. 


‘By-pass Nationalism’ 


We are asking for, not national, but 
inter-national, or shall I say supra- 
national democracy to develop tech- 
niques of producing the representa- 
tives from different national groups 
through a people’s world assembly 
which will by-pass the strong nation- 
alism of existing governments and 
bring out from individuals the quali- 
ties required for world government. 


Mr. BABCOCcK: Joyce, it seems to me 
that you have come around to our way 
of thinking. You have just said that 
what you want are representatives 
for a supernational democracy. 


Mr. JOYCE: Exactly! 


Mr. BAscock: Actually what you are 
asking for is not a world government 
but a federal democratic government, 
and I am all in favor of it. It seems 
to me the only one that will work. 


Mr. Joyce: We differ on one point. 
The approach which I am taking is 
based upon the idea which I first ex- 
pressed of world unity. We must ap- 
proach this problem from the point 
of view of the world, and not of na- 
tions or of states, not of statesmen, 
whatever the latter may think. The 
world consists of human beings and 
not of nations and of states alone. If 
the world consists as it does of human 
beings, and there is-one basic problem 
of defense and of food supply, the or- 
ganization we shall build shall be a 
supra-national organization concerned 
with the world as a world, not with 
an inter-national organization. It will 
not be concerned with units of states 
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brought together in some sort of an. 


inter-national organization. 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: Joyce, 


all can see that the practical stum- 


bling block in the way of a world gov- || 
ernment and of giving more power — 


to a United Nations structure is this 
question of national sovereignty. I 
do not believe that you can sell people 
on an idea of world unity unless they 
are convinced of the practical aspects 
of the situation. 


Convince People First 


In order to cut down national sov- 


ereignty, you have to seil the people | 


on the idea that by giving up a certain 
amount of national sovereignty they 
are going to gain more military securi- 
ty and more social and political co- 
operation. That, I think, is the tech- 
nique we have got to develop to move 
people from this present devotion to 
national sovereignty to the devotion of 
your idea of world sovereignty. 


Mr. BABcock: They are going to take 
part in that ringing cry for a demo- 
cratic world which can become, per- 
haps, the rallying cry for the 20th 
century. But it has got to become the 
symbol of the inter-national govern- 
ment, and it cannot become the rally- 
ing cry to those particular people who 
now are subservient to other kinds of 
government. 


Mr. EvpRIpGE: I think also, Babcock, 
that we have another problem. Within 
the democracies themselves, within 
those countries that are free and have 
a devotion to freedom, we have to go 
back to a fundamental point and de- 
cide the basic principles upon which 
we are going to move forward. We are 
confused ourselves, I think, as to just 
exactly what we mean by democracy. 
At a time when you have a complete 
failure in this country to rally the 
people around a civil rights program, 
how are you going to rally them 
around a human rights program inter- 
nationally? 


} 


you have § 
stretched the idea that you have to | 
rally the support of the people of the ff 
world around the idea of unity. We ff} 


’ 
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Mr. Joyce: How can you get further 
with your national politics unless you 
take the obvious next step to build 


_inter-national, or supra-national de- 
“mocracy. That is why our national 
democracies have reached the end of 


| 


the road in the positive contribution 
they can make to the social well-being 


| of our states. Now the time has come 


in the events of men to build democ- 
racy on a world level into a world 
frame. We need the development of 
techniques, whether it is in the field of 
radio, labor relations, or health, food 
supplies and the rest, through the 
functional agencies into administra- 
tive world government. On the other 
hand, we need the expression of the 
people’s will in terms of a people’s 
world assembly which we are propos- 
ing to convene in two or possibly three 
years’ time to enable that active move 
to be taken so that these advances 
can be focused on a positive, constitu- 
tional world democratic government. 


‘Put Democracy on World Level’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Realizing the objec- 
tions that have been brought forth 
here, what do you see, then, Babcock, 
as the possibility for a world govern- 
ment? Stretch it into as many years 
as you want. 


Mr. Bascock: I think Eldridge has 
admitted that the United Nations has 
failed as a government, not as an or- 
ganization. I think Joyce has admitted 
that what he really wants, and obvi- 
ously what I want, is a democratic 
inter-national world democracy. I 
think only a democratic inter-national 
government is possible. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Eldridge, what would 
be your view? 


Mr. ELDRIDGE: Every thinking person 
must keep in mind, I believe, that the 
objective we must hold forth is some 
sort of collective security within a 
At the 


world government structure. 


same time we must not permit this 
ideal to become an escapist technique. 
We must keep devoting our time and 
our energies to the practical day-to- 
day problems which must be solved to 
create the conditions in which you can 
have a world government. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And you think we 
can circumvent these problems which 
now face us, Joyce, in perhaps two 
to five years? 


Mr. JoYcE: From the operative end 
of getting a people’s world assembly 
which will produce a world constitu- 
tion. That is one of the vital but not 
the only contribution to this actual 
result. I would venture to put, if I 
may, in the lines of Robert Browning, 
that— 
“Tis time new hopes should 
animate mankind, 
New light should dawn...” 


We should keep our minds open to 
the new techniques and new proce- 
dures getting a result even in a short 
space of time that may for many cen- 
turies be regarded as an idle dream. 


Would Russia Join? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: One direct question, 
then. Do you think with the Russian 
situation the way it is today, the split 
between Russia and the other nations, 
that Russia would finally come into 
such a plan as you propose? 


Mr. Joyce: I am quite sure that under 
the present conditions the Soviet Un- 
ion would not enter into an inter-na- 
tional government under whatever 
name, But I am sure that by building 
this new approach to the whole world 
problem of which Russia is just a 
part—and may I say, to my mind, 
rather over-emphasized at the present 
time—we shall construct those condi- 
tions under which Russia and the rest 
of the world can come together in an 
effective organization. 


q 
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ment, 1948. (World Unity Pamphlet No. 38.) 


Antioch Review 8:3-16, March ’48, “What Our World Federalists Neglect.” W. 
G. CARLETON. 

Thorough discussion of the possibilities for some sort of world government 
f0. Peas pointing out that federalism is far more a matter of politics than 
of law. 


Congressional Digest Aug./Sept., 1948. “A Federal World Government Now?” 

Pros, led by Mr. Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, and cons, led by the Hon. George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, in a 
discussion of the question: “A Federal World Government Now?” 


April 24, 1949 ia 


rr 


Education 69:182-6, Nov., ’48. “Movement for World Government.” R. D. 
LANG. 


Reports that the movement for world federal government is mounting in 
intensity and scope, appealing to all peoples. 


Freedom and Union p. 6-9, May, ’48. “A Way to One Free World.” ELMO 
ROPER. 


Suggests that a world state, to which member states have contributed their 
national sovereignty, is the final solution to a peaceful, free world. 


Freedom and Union p. 22-3, Jan., 49. “First Things First: Getting U.S. to 
Call Constitutional Convention of Free Nations Most Pressing Objective Now.” 

Takes notice of some of the reasons people give for having doubts about 
a federal union of the free, but urges that these reasons be forgotten for the 
moment and that the U.S. call a constitutional convention of free nations to 
form the beginning of a world republic. 


Harper’s 198:21-7, March, ’49. “World Government, Yes, But.” CHESTER 
BOWLES. 

A sound discussion on world government—how it can be achieved through 
strengthening the United Nations. 


Life 24:49-54+.,, June 21, 748. “World Government.” 
Report on groups advocating world government, 


Nation 166:628-30, 660-2, June 5-12, ’48; Discussion 167:82, June 17, ’48. 
“World Government, Progress Report.” 

Reports on the activities of world government organizations, giving the 
main ideas upon which each one is based. 


Survey Graphic 37:411-15, Oct., ’48. “America’s Mission.” H. A. MURRAY. 

Urges the American people to accept their responsibility and prod political 
representatives into coming out for strengthening the UN into a true world 
federation. 


Town Meeting p. 1-24, Dec. 30, ’47. “Which Road to Peace in 1948?” a radio 


discussion. ‘ : 
One of the participants in this discussion, Cord Meyer, Jr., advocates 


world federal government as a “road to peace.” 


United Nations World 2:36-8, Sept., 48. “World Federalists.” E. PRATT. 
Notes on activities of groups advocating world government. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


Is World Government an Illusion? 
Vol. 9, No. 22 


Can the United States and Russia Get 


Together? 
Vol. 9, No. 23 


The United Nations and the Cold War 
Vol. 11, No. 16 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 


12 Northwestern Reviewing Stand 


Have You Read These 
Reviewing Stand 


Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND 
13. Should We Have Federal Aid for 20. World Government. 


Education ? 21. Can Our Economy Stand Another 
14, The Berlin Crisis. Wage Increase? 
15. How Important Is the Electoral 22. How Can We Avoid a Depres- | 
College? sion? 
16. The United Nations and the Cold 23. How Much Does Worry Affect 
War. Our Lives? 
17. Do You Feel Your Age? 24. What Does China Face in the 
18. What’s Happening in Southern Future? 
Europe? 25. Christianity After 1948 Years. 
19. What Can We Expect from the 26. What’s Ahead for Congress in 
New Administration? 1949? 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 
1. Un-American Investigations— 8. Our Housing Problem—Rent Con- 


Red Herring or Needed Service? trol. 
: 9. Can We Make Adoptions Safe? 
a Bees e Change Our Eeqnonis 10. Should Yellow Oleomargarine Be 
b é ; Prohibited in Commerce? 

3. What Is America Reading? 11. What Can We Do About Old Age? 
4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other 12. Science—Promise or Threat to the 

Business ? Future? : 
5. Should Our Government Provide 1° ae iba ae: Devnanenes 

Medical Care? 0) RENTS ota 

14. Should We Pass Laws to Curb 

6. Should You Worry About Heart Communism ? 

Disease? 15. The Meaning of Easter in a Mod- 
7. Our Housing Problem—Building. ern World. 


I 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


0 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

O I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

C1) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


Steet eter en men w enw e nnn erence awnmnnenen nna mesenn na nenneosensenerseensenrancewesescnssmenveneenaseceeens on nneunecncoceuseececs. 
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